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thing like a prophet, and the influence of " the Sage of
Concord " is by no means exhausted even to this day.

Emerson was a man who all through life tried to live
unselfishly. That which he believed to be good and true
and beautiful he did not keep to himself but passed on
in his public lectures and writings for the benefit of all
who would hear or read. His mission in life, to quote
his own words, was: "Seeing whatever I can, and
telling what I see."

Emerson was only one of a number of great American
writers who lived at this time. Among the most famous
were William Hickling Prescott and John Lothrop
Motley, the historians; Edgar Allan Poe, poet and
author of a wonderful group of uncanny tales; Nathaniel
Hawthorne, one of America's greatest fiction writers;
James Russell Lowell, the poet and essayist, who was
one of Emerson's greatest admirers; Henry Wadsworth
Longfellow, and many others. Several of these men
Emerson knew and met at the " Saturday Club "9 but
of them all perhaps the most loved at home and the best
known abroad was Longfellow the poet.

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Portland,
Maine, on February 27, 1807. He was of Yorkshire
descent, for an ancestor, William Longfellow, had
emigrated to Massachusetts from England in 1676.
Henry's childhood was a very happy one, and later in
life he recalled his memories of those days in the haunt-
ing lines of " My Lost Youth ":

Often I think of the beautiful town
That is seated by the sea;